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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


AAA OR ALAS? 


The new state of Alaska, which 
was Officially proclaimed a member 
of the Union by the President early 
this month, has an unusual problem. 
It concerns the abbreviation of its 
name. Ala. won’t do because it’s the 
short form for Alabama. Alaskans 
don’t like Alas., because it means pity 
or sorrow. Hence, Aaa. has been 
suggested as Alaska’s abbreviation. 


GOOD VOTER TURNOUT 


Speaking of Alaska, the new state 
had a turnout of better than 75% of 
its eligible voters in its first election 
since joining the Union. More than 
50,000 Alaskans went to the polls 
last November. This is nearly dou- 
ble the number who voted in 1956 
when the big state was still a U. S. 
territory. 


NEW PENNIES 


Perhaps you have already seen the 
new pennies that were first minted 
earlier this month. They have a pic- 
ture of the Lincoln Memorial on one 
side, while the portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln remains unchanged on the 
other. The new penny design was 
made to help celebrate the 1959 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Year. 


FEWER ENGINEERS 


American educators 
over the drop 


are worried 
in the number of 
students entering our engineering 
schools. At a time when Russia is 
already training about twice as many 
engineers as we are, the 1958-1959 
enrollments in engineering courses 
have declined by some 5%. 


RED STOOGES REBEL 


Moscow is finding that its commu- 
nist stooges abroad don’t always carry 


out Soviet orders. Reds in India, 
for instance, have recently praised 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito even 


though they were told by Moscow to 
wage a campaign of hatred against 
him. The Indian communists have 
also asked their country to invite 
Russian writer Boris Pasternak to 
visit that land. Pasternak, as we 
know, has been strongly denounced 
by Soviet officials for his critical 
writings on the Red system of life 


ARGENTINE VISITOR 


Argentina’s President Artur: Fron- 
dizi is coming to the United States 
for a 2-week visit tomorrow, January 
20. He will drop in to see President 
Eisenhower and then tour a number 
of American cities. 

The Argentine leader’s visit is a 
sign of friendship between his coun- 
try and the United States. Not long 
ago, our government joined with in- 
ternational and private banks to 
lend Argentina $329,000,000 to help 
bolster her economy. (See page 4 
story on that nation’s economic ills.) 














is required every 10 years by the Constitution. 








TOM LITTLE IN NEW YORK TIMES 


IN 1960, the Census Bureau will make a new count of U. S. population as 


First was made in 1790. 


America’s Fast Growth 


Big Changes Result from Swift Expansion of the Populations 
In Our Own Country and Many Other Lands 


N 1960, federal census takers will 

make an Official count of America’s 
population. As required in our Con- 
stitution, the task is performed once 
every 10 years. 

The agency that will handle this 
undertaking is the Census Bureau— 
a branch of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Besides making its full- 
scale count at 10-year intervals, the 
Census Bureau conducts many other 
surveys regarding the American peo- 
ple. It issues frequent estimates on 
the population and growth of each 
state. 

Because of such estimates, the fig- 
ures announced after the official cen- 
sus of 1960 will not come as a com- 
plete surprise. At any given time, 
much information is available on how 
rapidly this country is growing. 

At present, for instance, the popu- 
lation of our 49 states plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is approaching 176,- 
000,000. It is expanding at a rate 
of roughly 3,000,000 per year—about 
as many people as live in Kentucky 
or Maryland. 

Our nation has gained 100,000,000 
inhabitants since 1900. In _ other 
words, it supports about 2% times 
as many people now as at the be- 
ginning of this century. Unless there 
is some great disaster such as an 
atomic war, it is estimated that the 
U. S. population will range between 


202,000,000 and 220,000,000 by 1970. 

Swift growth is one of the most 
striking and important trends in 
America today. This growth exerts 
influence on every phase of our na- 


tional life. It creates a need for 
greater and greater quantities of 
practically everything. There are 


differences of opinion on whether our 
nation, in the long run, will be 
stronger or weaker as a result. But 
one thing is certain: Vital problems, 
offering great challenges, are pre- 
sented. 


Is a similar population growth 
occurring in many other lands? 


Yes. The populations in Latin 
America, Africa, and much of Asia 
are often described as “exploding.” 

The world—according to _ recent 
estimates—now has more than 2.8 
billion people, and the number is in- 
creasing by about 47,000,000 each 
year. This annual growth approxi- 
mates the entire population of France 
or Italy. 

At the time of Christ, about 2,000 
years ago, the world may have had 
350,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren. Scientists doubt that there 
were more than 500,000,000 as _ re- 
cently as 1700. The last 250 years 
have seen the earth’s population mul- 
tiply nearly sixfold. There are likely 

(Concluded on page 2) 





West European 
Trade Disputes 


Six of Region’s Nations Differ 
With 11 Others on Ways 
Of Doing Business 


EVENTEEN nations of western 

Europe are making an effort to 
settle differences over how to do 
with one another. They 
have run into difficulty after 11 years 
of economic cooperation. <A _ confer- 
ence which began in Paris last Thurs- 
day was a first step toward ironing 
out these problems, and other discus- 
sions were to follow. 

Continued bickering among the 17 
could have serious consequences for 
European defenses against communist 
Russia, and also for the prosperous 
trade now being carried on by these 
nations. On the other hand, satisfac- 
tory settlement of differences could 
open the road to greater strength and 
increased commerce. 

Economic cooperation among the 17 
lands was brought about in 1948. 
Then, at U. S. urging, they got to- 
gether to plan how to help one another. 
They made plans for putting billions 
of dollars of American aid to good use 
in repairing damages suffered during 
World War II. To do this job, the 17 
set up OEEC, Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, 

OEEC, with its billions of dollars 
in U. S. help, succeeded. Factories 
were put to work, production was in- 
creased steadily, and the Europeans 
began to find markets around the 
world for their new automobiles, ships, 
machinery, and other goods. 

Today, western Europe is past the 
emergency period. Differences in 
living standards exist, of course. West 
Germany, for example, is more pros- 
perous than most of the other coun- 
tries. The French are enjoying good 
times, but are going to have to lower 
living standards in order to solve some 
serious economic problems. Italy is 
still not too well off, but is in better 
shape than in past years. On the 
whole, it seems fair to say that the 
17 cooperating nations have attained 
economic recovery. 

OEEC continues to exist, but the 
present dispute was caused by a divi- 
sion of the 17 members into 2 groups 
(see map on page 6). 

Six of the 17 countries banded to- 
gether in a new trade partnership on 
January 1. They are France, West 
Germany, italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. 

Eleven of the OEEC group were left 
outside the partnership. They feared 
that they would be losers as the 6 gave 
special privileges to one another. 
These nations are Austria, Britain, 
Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Norway, Portugal, Swedén, Switzer- 
land, and Turkey. 

Our nation is concerned over this 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Population Grows 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to be 6 or 7 billion people by the end 
of this current century. 

During 1958—it is estimated—the 
population of Red China increased by 
15,000,000, that of India by 6,000,- 
000, and that of the Soviet Union by 
3,600,000. The Middie East, where 
productive areas are already crowded, 
is gaining 4,000,000 people a year. 
The rate of population growth is 
about twice as great in that region 


must exert all possible effort to avoid 
waste and to develop new materials. 
The world as a whole—with its 
“exploding” population—is now under 
great pressure to produce and dis- 
tribute more food, to seek additional 
supplies of minerals, and to harness 
new sources of energy—such as the 
atom. But the difficulty that re- 
mains, even when we make much 
progress in these and similar fields, 
is illustrated by what happened in 
the years 1947 through 1953. World 
food production increased 8% during 
that period; but it failed to keep up 
with population, which rose 11%. 


The United States has been experi- 
encing a business boom most of the 
time since World War II. Occasional 
declines or “recessions” have been of 
short duration. In general, econo- 
mists expect America to remain fairly 
prosperous, and they cite our mush- 
rooming population as one reason, 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it can be said that healthy 
economic conditions and fast popula- 
tion growth have bolstered each other 
up to now. We gained few people 
during the depression of the 1930’s. 
The number of marriages declined, 
and so did the average size of families. 
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as in the United States at present. 

To a considerable extent, medical 
progress is responsible for such de- 
velopments, because it helps more 
people to live longer. Mexico, for 
instance, reduced its death rate 43% 
during a recent 10-year period. sy 
1980, our southern neighbor is ex- 
pected to double its present popu- 
lation of about 82,000,000. 


Can the world easily provide food 
and other necessities for its rapidly 
growing numbers of people? 


No—not easily. Most countries, and 
especially the underdeveloped lands 
where a large part of the growth oc- 
curs, find it almost impossible to keep 
up with the needs of their expand- 
ing populations. Some time ago, a 
United Nations official said: “Poor 
people are more numerous today than 
before, population is 


ever because 
skyrocketing in the poorer countries.’ 

The United States, more fortunate 
than most other nations, easily pro- 
duces enough goods to support an ex- 
panding population. But, even here, 
difficult problems arise. For instance, 
various cities find it increasingly hard 
to obtain enough water. 

We consume raw materials at a 
tremendous rate. America has used 
up greater quantities of practically 
every mineral, since the beginning of 
World War I, than the entire human 
race consumed in all history prior to 
that time. If the future needs of our 
growing numbers are to be met, we 


As one scientist commented, “the 
world was hungrier at the end of this 
period than at the beginning.” 


In America, what are some other 
effects of population growth, besides 
the great demand on resources? 


First, there is less and less “elbow 
room.” Our cities are becoming 
larger and more congested. In cer- 
tain big metropolitan districts, the 
slum areas spread faster than they 
can be cleared away. Traffic prob- 
lems are multiplying. Even fresh air 
is a scarce commodity in some )laces, 
as automobiles and industrial plants 
pour fumes into the atmosphere. 

It seems almost impossible for the 
federal, state, and local governments 
to keep up with rising demands for 
improved highways and more. air- 
ports. The need for schools and hos- 
pitals keeps growing. 

People who live in the big cities 
find that they must go farther and 
farther to reach uncongested vaca- 
tion areas. With transportation fa- 
cilities overcrowded in many parts of 
the nation, travel becomes an ordeal 
instead of a pleasure. These are 
among the disadvantages of swift 
population growth. 

On the other hand, by constantly 
expanding the market for goocls and 
services, population growth helps keep 
business booming. It provides an in- 
creasing demand for homes, furniture 
and appliances, clothing, toys, and 
countless other items. 


Our increase in the 10 years follow- 
ing 1930 didn’t quite reach 9,000,000. 

During and after World War II, 
with people becoming more prosper- 
ous and better able to marry and 
to support large families, the U. S. 
birth rate took an upward swing. 
The population increased by more 
than 19,000,000 in the 1940’s, and al- 
ready has grown by about 25,000,- 
000 since 1950. 


As rapid growth continues, what 
is happening to the relative sizes of 
the different age groups? 


1. Because of high birth rates in 
recent times, the percentage of chil- 
dren and youths has risen. Each 
year during the last 5, more than 
4,000,000 children have been born. 
This annual number is greater than 
the entire U. S. population in 1790, 
when the first census was taken. 

2. There is a relatively big in- 
crease in the numbers of retirement- 
age people, 65 and over. This is be- 
cause medical progress has given us 
a low death rate. 

3. The smallest increase during re- 
cent years has been in the middle 
group—ages 18 through 64. This 
group, which makes up a smaller per- 
centage of the population than it did 
some time ago, is the one that pro- 
vides most of our active workers and 
producers. Therefore, if America’s 
ever-growing demands for goods and 
services are to be met, the average 
individual worker for some time to 


come will need to boost his output. 
Improved labor-saving machinery is 
helping him do so. 

Today, as is well known, the United 
States needs more teachers, nurses, 
scientists, and members of various 
other professions than are currently 
available. When the present crop of 
young people advances into the main 
working group of our population, 
shortages of trained persons in nu- 
merous vocational fields should be 
gradually eliminated. 


Which U. S. geographic areas have 
made the biggest gains? 


In general, the West has seen the 
most rapid growth. Between 1950 
and 1958, the U. S. population as a 
whole rose 15%, while the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain regions 
grew at about twice this rate. 

In regions other than the West, 
states that have made an unusually 
swift growth include Florida, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Michigan. Also, 
the Territory of Hawaii shows a 
comparatively rapid increase. 

Our 4 largest states—at present as 
in 1950—are New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Texas 
holds No. 5 position (having climbed 
there since the middle of 1957) and 
Ohio ranks No. 6. 

As everyone knows, seats in the 
U. S. House of Representatives are 
apportioned among our states ac- 
cording to population. Eventually, 
they will be redistributed on the basis 
of population figures from next year’s 
census. States that have grown rap- 
idly will gain some congressmen, 
while certain others will lose one or 
more. The first Congress affected by 
these changes will be the one whose 
members are chosen in 1962. 


What's happening to the relative 
sizes of our farm and city popula- 
tions? 


From a country whose 1790 popu- 
lation was more than 94% rural, we 
have become largely a land of city 
dwellers. Fewer than 17% of our 
people were on farms in 1950, and 
by last year the percentage had fallen 
to 22. 

A majority of all Americans now 
live in “metropolitan areas”—large 
cities together with suburbs. Such 
areas have absorbed at least 80% of 
our population growth since 1950. 

The most notable trend within such 
heavily populated districts is a 
“flight to the suburbs.” Outlying or 
suburban communities, during recent 
years, have been growing about 5 or 
6 times as rapidly as the central cities. 

The average metropolitan area now 
sprawls over a large cluster of in- 
dividual cities, towns, and_ special 
districts. In certain cases, it extends 
across state lines. Serious difficulties 
are thus created. 

Major problems, in and around any 
big city, generally affect the metro- 
politan area as a whole. But some- 
times it is almost impossible for the 
numerous local governing bodies to 
cooperate in handling these problems 
—involving such matters as schools, 
traffic, slum clearance, sewage dis- 
posal, and law enforcement. Through- 
out the country, ways to meet this 
difficulty are being sought. 

No simple conclusion can be drawn 
from a study of population growth in 
our own country and other lands. It 
is clear, however, that such growth 
is accompanied by a wide range of 
new problems and challenges for man- 
kind to face. —By ToM MYER 
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Rich Rewards in 


Close Family Ties 


By Clay Coss 


ANY of you no doubt read what 
Ricky Nelson, of TV and record 
fame, recently told Warren Hall in a 
story appearing in an issue of “Ameri- 
can Weekly” a short time ago. Never- 
theless, I should like to quote several 
paragraphs: 

“The greatest thing that can happen 
to teen-agers,” says Ricky, “‘is to have 
parents who trust and understand us. 
I know, because it has happened to my 
brother Dave and me. It gives you a 
wonderful warm feeling which I call 
familiness. 

“But it isn’t only your parents’ re- 
sponsibility. Young people contribute 
their share, too. As a matter of fact, 
I’ve made a New Year’s resolution to 
do everything I personally can for 
more, instead of less, familiness. .. . 

“Maybe some young people, reading 
this, are going to say, ‘Sure, he gets 
cars and horses; he makes his dough 
on TV—he can afford familiness!’ 

“If so, they’ve missed the point. 
What I’m talking about doesn’t depend 
on things; it depends on people—and 
especially the understanding between 
people. If you have that, you’re bound 
to have familiness.” 

This is excellent advice given by 
Ricky. If you don’t believe what he 





ABC 
RICKY NELSON has won fame on 
ABC-TV program with his parents in 
“The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet.” 
He’s shown here with Lorrie Collins. 


says now, you probably will later on, 
and then it will be too late to enjoy the 
satisfaction of which he speaks. 

Unfortunately, there is a barrier—a 
lack of understanding and genuine 
friendship—separating certain parents 
and their children. They do not get 
the maximum pleasure and _ benefit 
derived from close family ties. 

Of course your parents do things 
that irritate you. Just remember, 
though, that many of your actions 
have the same effect on them. Re- 
member, also, that you should not 
always expect your parents to be 
doing things for you—give as well 
as take. 

A number of youths wouldn’t think 
of acting toward outsiders the way 
they do toward their fathers and 
mothers. If they did, they would be 
very unpopular. So, if this applies to 
you, try putting forth as good a front 
at home as you do with friends you are 
trying to impress. It will pay you 
big dividends in everyday happiness 
and inner satisfaction. Despite what 
you may think to the contrary, your 
parents have a greater concern for 
your welfare than does anyone else. 





ELECTRICIAN 
generator to apprentice (at right) 


explains repair of 


Apprenticeships 
Offer Good Training 


RAINING in the skilled trades is 

a great asset. It can help you 
gain steady employment at good pay 
and bring opportunities for promo- 
tion. 

How can you become a 
craftsman in a trade? 

In more than 90 occupations, you 
can get your training through formal 
apprenticeship programs. As a rule, 
these are carried out under the super- 
vision of employers and labor unions. 

To qualify as an apprentice, you 
must meet certain requirements which 
vary somewhat from trade to trade. 
In most cases, you will need manual 
dexterity and mechanical aptitude. 
Generally, you must be between 18 
and 24 years of age and have a high 
school diploma. 

In many communities, apprentice- 
ship committees, made up of union 


skilled 


and management representatives, 
must approve all applicants before 
they can become trainees. The com- 


mittee looks into the applicant’s rec- 
ord in an effort to find out if he has 
the aptitude and ability necessary for 
success in the field. 

What is the training program like? 

As an apprentice, you will work 
with experienced men on the job. 
You may also be required to spend 
some time in the classroom. At first, 
you will do only routine tasks of your 
craft—but, as you gain in experience, 
you will perform more and more du- 
ties requiring skilled hands. 

In the classroom, the apprentice 
usually studies mathematics, the sci- 


ences, and other subjects related to 
the trade of his choice. As a rule, 
4 to 10 hours a week are spent in 
the classroom over a period of sev- 
eral months. In some fields, advanced 
vocational courses are offered to per- 
sons who want to gain additional 
skills in their chosen occupation. 

In most cases, you will have to 
serve from 3 to 4 years as an appren- 
tice before you can qualify as a skilled 
worker or journeyman. In a few 
trades, though, the training period 
may take up to 5 years. After you 
have successfully completed your 
training, you will receive a certificate 
showing that you are a qualified 
craftsman. 

Are there many openings for ap- 
prentices? 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
says there are good opportunities for 
trainees in most occupa‘‘ons, and 
openings are expected to be plentiful 
for some years to come. Just now 
there is a particular shortage of ap- 
prentices in technical work, and pay 
scales in this field are relatively high. 
This group includes draftsmen, air- 
plane mechanics, tool and die mak- 
ers, machinists, optical technicians, 
electricians, and many others. 

Numerous apprenticeship openings 
can also be found in the building 
trades—carpentry, bricklaying, plumb- 
ing, plastering, and others. In addi- 
tion, you can become a baker, butcher, 
cosmetician, dry cleaner, furrier, glass 
worker, jeweler, photographer, print- 
er, tailor, upholsterer, or a_ skilled 
worker in numerous other fields 
through on-the-job training programs. 

How about pay for apprentices? 
What are their earnings? 

The pay is somewhat small at the 
outset, but you will receive regular 
increases as you gain in experience. 
As a rule, you will receive a certain 
percentage of the wages of skilled 
persons in your field. Pay increases 
from time to time will bring your 
wages up to the level of journeymen 
in the trade by the time you become 
a fully skilled craftsman. 

Where can you get more informa- 
tion? 

Nearby State Employment offices, 
union officials, or employers in the 
trade you hope to enter can give you 
helpful information about apprentice- 
ships in your area. 

You can also get information on 
trainee programs in many fields from 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C. —By ANTON BERLE 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell site of historic American event in 
colonial times. 


1. Nation that has opposed Britain in 
European trade disagreement. 


2. Belgian who helped set up European 
Common Market. 


3. Capital of North Dakota. 


4. First name of person popularly as- 
sociated with first official U. S. flag. 


5. Supplying enough siaselacenlicsie ma 
problem of cities as U. S. population 
grows. 


6. Veteran politician who lost post as 
Republican leader in House. 

7. Latin American 
visiting U.S. 


8. Affectionate, patriotic 
words) for our flag. 


president who is 


name (2 


9. New Republican leader in House. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Annapolis. VERTICAL: 1. 
State; 2. Franc; 3. ansing; 4. Paris; 
5. Spain; 6. Mikoyan; 7. Killian; 8. Iraq; 
9. sugar. 


S° many changes have occurred in 
the rules of basketball since the 
start of the game in 1891 that its in- 
ventor, Dr. James Naismith, would 
hardly recognize the sport as it is 
played today. 

Originally, there were 7 men on a 
side. The number was changed later 
to 9, then to 8. In 1897, the current 
number, 5, was settled upon. 

At first, the ball was put into play 
after each basket by means of a “center 
jump.” The rival centers would jump 
for the ball in the middle of the court 
and attempt to tap it to one of their 
teammates. Eventually, the “center 
jump” was discarded. Now, the ball 
is taken out of bounds by the team 
which has been scored on. This speeds 
up play and reduces the premium on a 
tall center. 

Many other changes have taken 
place in recent years. The penalty for 
fouling has been made more severe. 





BASKETBALL ~ ABOUT 1905 iy 





BASKETBALL in 1905. The game has 
changed a good deal since then and the 
equipment has been modernized, but the 
idea of getting the ball into the basket 
remains the same. 


Under certain conditions, players who 
have been fouled are allowed two free 
throws rather than one, which was 
formerly the case. 

In professional basketball, “the 24 
second” rule has greatly speeded up 
play. Once a team gains possession of 
the ball, it must try for a basket within 
24 seconds. This prevents the team 
with a lead from stalling in order to 
protect its margin. 

Most of the rule changes have tended 
to increase scoring totals. During the 
1927-28 basketball season, the nation’s 
leading individual scorer among major 
colleges registered an average of fewer 
than 13 points per game. Today, the 
country’s individual scoring leaders 
are averaging well over 30 points a 
game. 

on 


The Russian ice hockey team which 
just completed an 8-game series with 
amateur clubs in this country im- 
pressed onlookers with both the caliber 
of its play and the sportsmanship of 
its members. The Soviet squad won 
the majority of its matches against 
the U. S. teams—composed mainly of 
college players. The Americans de- 
scribed their opponents as being clean, 
fair competitors. 

Russia is generally considered to 
have a distinct advantage over the 
United States and other countries be- 
cause her athletes are supported by 
the government and still retain their 
amateur status. In the United States, 
as in most nations, athletes who want 
to earn a livelihood from sports must 
become professionals. As such, they 
are ineligible to participate in inter- 
national amateur competition. 

—By Tim Coss 
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Monnet and Spaak Work 
For “U. S. of Europe” 


If plans for a united Europe ever 
become a reality (see page 1 story), 
Monnet and Paul-Henri Spaak 
will deserve a big share of the credit. 
Monnet of France and Spaak of Bel- 
gium long been leaders of the 
movement to unite the divided 


Jean 


have 
con- 
tinent. 

Monnet, 70, heads a number of citi- 
zens’ groups that work for a union of 
He is also author of the 
plan under which certain 
European lands cooperate in the peace- 


the continent. 
Euratom 


ful development of nuclear energy. 

An economist by training, Monnet is 
a successful businessman in his coun- 
try. He has also found time to serve 
his nation on many different overseas 
missions during the past few decades. 

Spaak, 60, is active in a number of 
groups seeking European cooperation, 
and he is Secretary-General of NATO. 
In the latter post, he helps achieve 





Monnet 





Halleck Frondizi 


NEWSWORTHY people of the week 


close military and economic coopera- 
tion among all members of the defense 
group. 

A lawyer by training, Spaak entered 
Belgian politics early in life. He has 
held many top posts in his country’s 
government, including that of Premier. 
He was the first President of the UN 
General Assembly in 1946. Since then, 
he has devoted much of his time to 
forming a union of western Europe. 


Frondizi of Argentina 
Faces Serious Problems 


Argentina received a loan 
from us recently, that country was in 
danger of going bankrupt. Purchases 
of badly needed foreign goods had all 
but stopped, and prices at home were 
shooting up at an alarming rate. 

The misrule of dictator Juan Peron, 
overthrown in 1955, was 
partly responsible for Argentina’s eco- 
nomic fix. But certain observers con- 
tend that a big share of the blame 
rests on Argentinians themselves for 
having lived beyond their means. It 
is held, for instance, that the land’s 
citizens ate huge quantities of meat 
instead of selling more of it abroad 
to earn money required to buy badly 
needed foreign goods. 

President Arturo Frondizi has rec- 
this problem, and he 


sefore 


who was 


ognized has 


launched a “‘belt-tightening” progrram. 
Among other things, his government 
has imposed stiff taxes on certain 
goods to help keep prices down by dis- 
couraging spending, and to make more 
items available for export. (See page 
1 note in “Here and Abroad.’’) 


Charles Halleck Leads 
Republicans in House 


It came as a complete surprise to 
most political observers when Repub- 
lican members of the U. S. House of 
Representatives chose Indiana’s hard- 
hitting Charles Halleck as their floor 
leader. In making this choice, the 
GOP turned its back on Representa- 
tive Joseph Martin, whom we incor- 
rectly listed as floor leader in our 
January 5 issue. The 74-year-old 
Martin from Massachusetts had held 
that post in the past and was widely 
expected to serve again this year. 

Both Halleck and Martin are re- 
garded as supporters of President 
Eisenhower’s policies on Capitol Hill. 
The chief opposition to Martin came 
from those Republicans who felt he 
wasn’t as strong a partisan fighter as 
the GOP needs if it hopes to make a 
good record for 1960. 

Representative Halleck, who will be 
58 next August, has been a member of 
Congress since 1935. He served as 
House majority floor leader in the 
80th and 83rd Congresses, when Mar- 
tin was Speaker. 

Meanwhile, Republican Senator Ev- 
erett Dirksen of Illinois, who faced 
stiff opposition from certain members 
of his party, was chosen Senate rninor- 
ity floor leader as expected. 


President’s Message on 
State of the Union 


The nation’s lawmakers have already 
opened debate on some proposals made 
by President Eisenhower in his State 
of the Union message to Congress 
about 10 days ago. In his message, 
the Chief Executive emphasized that 
we must keep the nation prosperous 
and militarily strong, while at the 
same time keeping prices down. Infla- 
tion, he warned, is now one of the 


for traffic in school zones. 
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NTA PICTURES 


“I WAS MONTY’S DOUBLE” is a new movie about Britain’s World War II 


military hero, Viscount Montgomery, played by Clifton James (right). 


John 


Millis, another star in the historically based film, is shown at left. 


biggest problems before our country. 

The White House program includes 
the following proposals, a number of 
which are being spelled out in more 
detail in additional special messages to 
Congress: 

1. Keep total government spending 
down so that expenditures won’t exceed 
revenues in the coming year. 

2. Give the President power to 
strike out parts of a money bill without 
vetoing the entire measure as he must 
now do if he objects to some of the 
spending provisions of a legislative 
proposal. 

3. Change federal farm programs to 
reduce government payments to farm- 
ers for their surplus crops. 

4. Continue our military and eco- 
nomic aid to other nations, and en- 
courage American businessmen to ex- 
tend loans. In addition, 
increase our contribution to the World 
Bank so that more loans can be made 
to needy countries. 

5. Revise our labor-management 
laws to prevent misuse of workers’ 
funds and to combat corruption in 
union-business affairs. 

6. Strengthen federal 
laws. 


overseas 


civil rights 
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AS IN THE UNITED STATES, Latin American countries require slow speeds 


Sign here—in San Salvador, capital of El Salvador— 


limits speed to 15 kilometers (just under 10 miles an hour). 


In addition, the President called for 
a new commission of prominent Ameri- 
cans to study our long-term needs and 
how we can best achieve the goals we 
hope to attain in the years to come. 


A True World War Il 
Story Makes Good Film 


The year was 1944. The Allies were 
preparing for an assault on Europe, 
then held by nazi German forces. The 
planned invasion was to be made 
across the English Channel. 

It was at this time that one of the 
war’s greatest deceptions of the enemy 
was carried out. Actor Clifton James, 
who bears a striking resemblance to 
British General “Monty” Montgom- 
ery, was sent to North Africa to act 
as the famous military leader and “re- 
view” troops there. This made the 
Germans think “Monty” was prepar- 
ing for an invasion from that quarter. 
The nazis shifted troops to meet the 
new “threat,” just as it was hoped 
they would, and many Allied lives 
were saved when the real invasion 
came off. 

This true story is shown in the 
film, “I Was Monty’s Double.” Clif- 
ton James plays the part he took in 
real life. He also acts as General 
Montgomery in the movie. Other 
players include John Mills and Cecil 
Parker. 


Expert Thinks Russia 
Is Only Slightly Ahead 


Russia’s feat of sending a rocket 
past the moon into an orbit around 
the sun doesn’t mean the Reds are far 
ahead of us in the development of 
missiles and the conquest of space. 
At most, the Soviets may be 3 to 4 
months ahead of us in this field. 

So says New York Times military 
analyst Hanson Baldwin. He con- 
tinues as follows: 

Both sides appear to be about even 
in the development of long-range mis- 
siles, though the Reds probably will 
be slightly ahead of us in the number 
ready for use this year.- In some 
other types of missiles, we may be 
ahead of the Russians. 

But Moscow does appear to have a 
clear-cut advantage over us in the 
field of rocket power, or thrust. Our 
biggest rocket, the Atlas, has carried 
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only 168 pounds of instruments into 
space, as against 796.5 pounds carried 
by Russia’s “Lunik.” But we shall 
soon be able to match the Reds even 
in rocket thrust. (See page 8 story.) 

Nevertheless, Mr. Baldwin warns, 
we must overcome a serious weakness 
in our space program if we are to 
keep up with or pass the Russians in 
this activity. We must work out a 
long-range space program—something 
which even our top officials in this 
field admit we don’t have as yet. 

Not all experts agree that we’re as 
close to Russia in missile-rocket de- 
velopment as Mr. Baldwin thinks we 
are, but his views are widely re- 
spected. 


A New UN Body Sets 
Up Shop in Ethiopia 


The colorful robes of African tribal 
leaders, officials in western dress, and 
the flowing robes of Arab sheiks are 
mingling with Ethiopians dressed in 
white cotton jodhpurs in Addis Ababa 
these days. The capital city of Ethi- 
opia is the scene of a special United 
Nations meeting attended by dele- 
gates of African lands as well as Euro- 
pean nations with colonies in Africa. 

The purpose of the get-together in 
Addis Ababa is to help plan Africa’s 
future economic development. A new 
UN body—the Economic Commission 
for Africa—is being organized for 
this purpose. Its headquarters will 
be in Ethiopia’s capital city. 





Events Still Unfold 
In the Cuba Story 


Life in Cuba was getting back to 
normal last week as the new govern- 
ment of President Manuel Urrutia 
took full control of the island coun- 
try’s affairs. 

The old legislature which had 
worked with the deposed dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista has been dissolved. 
Other national and local officials of 
the fallen regime have been replaced 
with anti-Batista men. Fidel Castro, 
leader of the successful rebellion 
against the Batista government, has 
become commander in chief of the 


Cuban armed forces. The United 
States has officially recognized the 
new regime. 

The Urrutia government has prom- 
ised to hold free elections within 18 
months to 2 years. Until that time, 
Cuba is to be ruled by decree—that is, 
through orders issued by the Presi- 
dent. 

Meanwhile, there is some bickering 
among the groups that had opposed 
Batista. Certain of them worked in- 
dependently of the Castro movement, 
and disagree with its aims. Hence, 
there may be more trouble ahead for 
the little island republic. 


A Peek into Exciting 
World of Finance 


At 10 every morning on a regular 
business day, a gong sounds in the 
New York Stock Exchange. At the 
signal, members of the exchange 
throng the floor to buy or sell shares 
of stock in the nation’s industrial 
concerns. Another gong signals the 
closing of business for the day at 3:30 
in the afternoon. 

Between these hours, the floor of 
the stock exchange hums with excite- 
ment and activity. Special represent- 
atives on the floor, who are members 
of the exchange, do a brisk business 
in buying and selling shares. They 
carry out the orders of brokers (in- 
dividuals who deal in stocks) across 
the nation. The brokers, in turn, 
carry out the wishes of their clients 
for whom the shares are bought and 
sold. 

When stock sales are brisk and 
prices rise, there is said to be a “bull 
market” condition. When prices fall, 
the “bear market” takes over. For 
some months now, the market has 
been “bullish.” 

Much of the nation’s trading in 
stocks occurs in New York City’s fi- 
nancial center in and around Wall 
Street. Hence, the term “Wall Street” 
is often used to describe the stock 
market. There are other important 
exchanges in large cities across the 
nation, however. 

More and more Americans are in- 
vesting in stocks. There are now 
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On his return home from a meeting, the 
fond wife asked her husband, “How was 
your talk tonight?” 

“Which one?” he retorted. “The one 
I was going to give, the one I did give, 
or the one I delivered so brilliantly to 
myself on the way home in the car?” 




















IRVING ROIR 
“I want you to know that I’m using 
an assumed name in signing this.” 


Small boy scowling over report card 
to dad: “Naturally I seem stupid to my 
teacher; she’s a college graduate.” 


* 


A man worries about what the future 
has in store, but a woman worries about 
what the stores will have in the future. 


* 


Husband: I passed Joe on the street 
yesterday and he refused to recognize me. 
Thinks I’m not his equal, I guess. 

Wife: You certainly are his equal! 
He’s nothing but a bluffing, conceited 
idiot! 

* 

A workman was perched on top of a 
ladder cleaning the clock in the city hall 
when a nosey fellow called up to him: 
“Whatcha doing—is something wrong 
with the clock?” 

“No, no, I’m just 


nearsighted,” he 
yelled back down. 


* 


Texas cattleman boasting to a visitor: 
“We don’t brand them. We have them 
engraved.” 

* 


Spectator: Have an_accident? 
Victim: No thanks, I just had one. 





ON TAIWAN, main island of anti-communist China, this girl has a type of grape- 


fruit (right) and melons for sale. 


nearly 10,000,000 shareowners, repre- 
senting all walks of life and every 
section of the nation. 

An additional 100,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are indirect stockholders. They 
have invested their savings in pension 
funds, savings banks, life insurance 
companies, and other financial insti- 
tutions. These organizations, in turn, 
have invested part of their funds in 
stocks. 


Bob Hope’s Moscow 
Tour Returns to TV 


Television fans will again have an 
opportunity to peek into Russia with 
a famous guide, comedian Bob Hope, 
Sunday, January 25 at 4:00 p.m., 
EST. At that time, NBC will present 
a program filmed during Hope’s visit 
to Moscow in 1958. 

Sunday’s program is a repeat tele- 
cast of a show presented last year. It 
includes colorful performances by 
famous Russian artists, and shows 
Bob Hope talking to some of the So- 
viet people he met on his tour. It is 
both hilarious and informative. 


Win a Trip Abroad in 
United Nations Contest 


Would you like to win a trip to Eu- 
rope or Mexico? You may be the 
lucky winner of a trip abroad if you 
enter the Annual United Nations Stu- 
dent Contest. Other prizes include 
college scholarships and cash awards. 

Every high school student in the 
United States and its possessions has 
a chance to win these prizes by tak- 
ing a written examination on the UN 
in his own school next March 5. The 
2 best examination papers from each 
school will be entered in state-wide 
competition. Two winners of each 


They’re from her father’s farm. 


state contest will then compete to de- 
termine the 2 big national winners. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, together with many state and 
local groups. The AAUN has pre- 
pared a special study kit, which is 
now ready for use, containing the in- 
formation to be covered in the forth- 
coming exam. One kit will be sent 
free to each school entering the con- 
test. Additional kits are available at 
50 cents each. 

If you would like to take part in 
the contest, your teacher can obtain 
complete details for you by writing 
to the American Association for the 
United Nations, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Main Articles in Next 
Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with: (1) Should we have a feder- 
al department of science headed by an 
official with Cabinet ranking? (2) Life 
in Egypt (joined with Syria in the 
United Arab Republic) after 6 years 


of rule under President Nasser. 
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SEVENTEEN NATIONS of western Europe belong to OEEC, an organization 


for economic cooperation. 
new trade partnership. 


dispute. All the 17 countries are cus- 
tomers of U. S. industry. They pro- 
vide most of the business that we do 
in Europe, and just about a third of all 
our trade around the world. We don’t 
want to lose that trade. 

Thirteen of the 17 lands—all except 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, and Ire- 
land—work with us and Canada in the 
NATO defense alliance against com- 
munist expansion and aggression. The 
U. S. government doesn’t want quar- 
reling over trade to weaken NATO, 
the western world’s biggest defense 
organization. 

As the 17 nations prepared for talks 
in Paris last Thursday, there were 
some signs that differences would not 
lead All countries in- 
volved seemed eager to work out a 
compromise then, if possible. 

Delegates at the Paris meeting re- 
alized that big changes in trading 
methods could not be made quickly. 
Even if the 17 failed to reach full 
agreement in Paris, there would be 
time later to iron out difficulties with- 
out greatly upsetting business for 
1959. A year-long cooling-off period 
might, in fact, be a good thing. By 
1960, it should be easier than now to 
judge the value of the new 6-nation 
partnership—which the 11 may join 
if they wish to do so. 

The 6 partners, grouped in a Euro- 
pean Economic Community, have a 
combined population of nearly 165,- 


to a crisis. 


However, 6 of these (shown in black) are linked in a 
Eleven outside the partnership are now seeking agree- 


000,000 (as compared with 175,000,- 
000 for the United States). Their area 
is about one-seventh that of the United 
States. The eventual goal of the 6 is 
to serve this large population with a 
Common Market. In other words, they 
want goods to be traded back and 
forth among themselves without tar- 
iffs—just as U. S. merchandise is 
shipped freely among our states for 
sale. 

Members of the Common Market 
partnership hope to increase indus- 
trial production a great deal. They 
believe that the demand for .goods 
among their big population will bring 
about an expansion of factories. By 
working together, the partners expect 
to create a higher standard of living 
than they have now. 

The partnership actually began ex- 
perimentally in 1951, when the 6 coun- 
tries joined together in operating 
their coal mines and steel plants. They 
eliminated all tariffs among them- 
selves on these 2 products. They shut 
down unprofitable mines. They have 
enabled customers within their bor- 
ders to reduce their freight charges 
on steel and coal by buying what they 
need from the closest market. West 
Germany’s southern cities, for ex- 
ample, may buy coal from nearby 
French mines. In the past, these cities 
bought coal from the more distant 
German Ruhr mines. 

In 1957, the 6 partners set up Eura- 


ments to assure them equal trade rights with the other 6. 
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Iceland, one of the 


1l-nation group, is in the North Atlantic and does not show on the map. Differ- 
ences among the 17 have delayed reaching decisions in the past few months. 


Western Europe Seeks to Settle Dispute over Trade 


(Continued from page 1) 


tom—European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. Its goal is to put atomic en- 
ergy to work in power stations for 
running factories and serving homes. 
The United States is lending $135,- 
000,000 and supplying uranium, the 
atomic material, for the Euratom 
project. 

This year, a third step is being 
taken to lower tariffs on automobiles, 
certain other manufactured goods, and 
some agricultural products. In the 
next 12 to 15 years, the plan is to wipe 
out all tariffs on all goods that the 6 
nations trade among themselves. 

U. S. of Europe? The most enthu- 
siastic leaders of the trade partner- 
ship dream that it will one day become 
a United States of Europe, with other 
countries joining in. There has al- 
ready been talk about choosing a 
U.S.E. capital—and even of building 
a whole new city, just as our U.S.A. 
built Washington, D.C., for a national 
government. 

The partnership already has, in fact, 
the beginnings of a united govern- 
ment. There is an assembly of dele- 
gates from the 6 nations, a sort of 
parliament which meets in Strasbourg. 
It has a President, former French 
Premier Robert Schumann. There are 
cabinet groups which administer the 
coal-steel, Euratom, and Common Mar- 
ket plans. There is even a supreme 
court, which meets in Luxembourg. It 
can settle disputes involving decisions 





made by administrative officials in the 
partnership. 

Market at work, 1959. This year’s 
reduction of tariffs on trade among 
the 6 nations is 10%. Quotas—the 
amount of goods that one of the part- 
ners may buy from the others—are 
also being raised. The tariff reduc- 
tions and some other benefits are 
being offered to countries outside the 
Common Market, but with restrictions. 

Automobiles offer a good example 
of the trade pattern. France will buy 
30,000 or more cars from other lands 
in 1959. Most of these probably will 
be supplied by West Germans and 
Italians, who will be very happy to 
get this new business. The French 
will also profit. With tariffs reduced 
10% on automobiles from Germany 
and Italy, the French buyer will pay 
less for cars from these countries than 
he did last year. 

Britain, by being outside the mar- 
ket, has had a quota of about 1,500 
cars a year for sale in France. The 
British probably will be allowed to in- 
crease sales in France by only 200 to 
800 cars in 1959—a very small gain 
for the large automobile industry in 
that country. The British naturally 
don’t like such a trade prospect. 

More difficulties? While the present 
outlook is disturbing for Britain and 
other countries who are in the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) but outside the 
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Common Market, their big worry is 
about the years ahead. They are 
afraid that, eventually, the 6 nations 
in the new partnership will trade a 
great deal more with one another— 
and a great deal less with outsiders, 
including themselves. In order to 
prevent this from happening, Britain 
and others are trying to broaden the 
6-nation partnership. Their plan is 
to establish a new Free Trade Area, 
which would include all 17 countries in 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. The members 
would gradually remove all trade bar- 
riers among themselves. 

While Britain is pushing this plan, 
she does not want to enter into the 
political-governmental ties that exist 
among the 6 nations which are now 
trade partners. Moreover, she wants 
to remain free in deciding what tariff 
rates to charge nations outside of the 
Free Trade Area. At present, she 
has advantageous trade agreements 
with India, Canada, and other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth of Nations. 
She does not want to give these up. 

Arguments over the Free Trade 
proposals are fiery, for many issues are 
involved. 

A French view: “Under the Free 
Trade Plan, Britain would have special 
advantages both in Europe and with 
the Commonwealth of Nations. She 
could purchase goods from Common- 
wealth members and then sell them to 
the Free Trade Area without having 
to pay tariffs. 

“Meanwhile, Britain is not willing 
to give other European nations the 
same trading benefits with the Com- 
monwealth members that she receives 
from them. 

“If Britain or any other nation 
joins the 6-nation partnership, she 
should agree to accept the decisions of 
the majority on tariffs and other 
matters.” 

British view: “The Common Market 
plan appears to be an attempt to 
squeeze Britain and a number of other 
countries out of the European mar- 
kets. It gives great advantages to 
West Germany—Britain’s leading in- 
dustrial competitor on the continent. 

“The French should not talk about 
our Commonwealth privileges. Both 
French and Belgian territories in 
Africa will benefit under the Common 
Market plan, which calls for bringing 
them into the group gradually. 

“Let’s continue to trade under the 
Free Trade plan, and at the same time 
leave nations unhampered to develop 
business on their own with nations 
outside Europe. Later we may be able 
to promote greater political coopera- 
tion and unity in Europe, but not now. 
Europeans, with their many languages 
and prejudices, are not yet ready.” 

Americans generally believe in open 
competition for trade. Some U. S&S. 
businessmen believe that difficulties 
will arise in exporting goods to Europe 
under either the Free Trade or Com- 
mon Market program. Others feel 
that a large free-trade area in Europe 
would benefit both the nations involved 
and us. They see great opportunities 
to profit by investing American money 
in European industries, and doing 
business on the spot. Many U. S. firms 
are already making goods in Europe, 
especially in the 6-nation market area. 

Conclusion. Whatever decisions may 
be made at the present time, a true 
United States of Europe does not seem 
to be a likely prospect in the near 
future. Even the 6-nation market is 
not yet fully tested. Time will be re- 
quired for it to show its merit. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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Note that in 1818, 2 different 


patterns were used. Both were acceptable then as our national emblem. 


Old Glory and Her Past 


EXT July 4, a flag with 49 stars 
—the 49th for Alaska as our 
newest state—will become the official 
banner of the United States. It will 
be one of a number which have been 
used by Americans as this nation has 
grown. 

The flags of Britain, France, Spain, 
the Netherlands, and other colonial 
powers, of course, were flown in vari- 
ous territories of our continent dur- 
ing early American history. Today, 
we think mostly of Britain, for its 
flag was used by the 13 colonies that 
revolted and brought the United 
States into existence. 

An early step toward today’s Old 
Glory was taken 183 years ago this 
month. Then—on January 1, 1776— 
the standard of the Continental Army 
was hoisted at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. It had been used a few weeks 
earlier by colonial naval units, and it 
had the approval of George Washing- 
ton as a symbol of unity of the 13 
colonies. 

This banner, generally called the 
Grand Union Flag, had the 13 stripes 
as we have them now. The colonists 
had not yet declared independence, 


however, and many still hoped that 
war could be avoided. So, in place 
of stars, the blue field bore the royal 
crosses of the British flag—as an in- 
dication that relations with the 
“mother country” still existed. 

The Revolution did come, and the 
emblem approved by Washington was 
used in early battles on land and at 
sea. Other banners were adopted as 
well. The Green Mountain Boys of 
Vermont had a banner with both stars 
and stripes in early fighting. Sev- 
eral banners bore a design of a rat- 
tlesnake with the words “Don’t Tread 
on Me.” One of these had a yellow 
background; on another, the snake 
was spread across a field of 13 stripes. 

The Continental Congress, busy 
with the war, did not officially create 
the first Stars and Stripes until June 
14, 1777—almost a year after the 
Declaration of Independence had been 
signed. 

The original Old Glory used by 
Washington’s army had the stars ar- 
ranged in a circle so that none of 
the rebelling colonies could claim that 
“their star” was ranked above or be- 
low the others. 


“DELAWARE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW JERSEY 
GEORGIA 
CONNECTICUT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MARYLAND 


_SOUTH CAROLINA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





VIRGINIA 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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OLD GLORY, with star added for Alaska, becomes the official flag on July 4. 
Names on stripes are for the 13 original colonies which became first states. 





Of this flag, Washington said: “We 
take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country—separat- 
ing it by white stripes, thus showing 
that we have separated from her— 
and the white stripes shall go down 
to posterity representing liberty.” 

The banner with stars arranged in 
a circle was the design supposedly 
created by Betsy Ross. Whether Mrs. 
Ross actually made the first U. S. 
flag is still debated by historians, 
for conclusive documentary evidence 
is lacking. 

There is a record that Old Glory 
was raised for the first time against 
the enemy in August 1777, at Fort 
Stanwix in New York. This flag was 
hastily put together. The white stars 
and stripes came from soldiers’ shirts. 
A captain’s coat supplied the blue. 
Flannels, donated by women of the 
garrison, were cut into the red stripes. 

The Congress had not directed how 
the stars should be arranged, and 
the first official U. S. banner was not 
uniform. Instead of a circle of stars, 
some of the flags had stars in a stag- 
gered formation with alternate rows 
of 3 and 2 stars. 

With the addition of Vermont as a 
state in 1791 and Kentucky in 1792, 
Congress directed that 2 stars and 2 
stripes be added to the national em- 
blem. Thus, Old Glory had 15 stars 
and stripes for a time, and it was 
this flag that inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write words of the Star- 
Spangled Banner while watching the 
British bombardment of Fort Mce- 
Henry, Maryland, in 1814—during 
the War of 1812. 

In 1818, the flag design was 
changed back to 13 stripes to repre- 
sent the original states. The prac- 
tice of adding only a star for each 
new state became the custom that we 
still follow. —By Tom HAWKINS 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 4. 





1. Russia appears determined to 
upset the status quo (sta’tiis kw6) in 
Berlin. (a) democratic process (b) 
existing state of affairs (c) present 
city government (d) transportation 
system. 


2. The ambassador was adept 
(a-dépt’) in dealing with a dangerous 
situation. (a) expert (b) a failure 
(c) inexperienced (d) adaptable. 


3. An interim (in’ter-im) govern- 
ment was in power during the emer- 
gency. (a) dictatorial (b) military 
(c) popular (d) temporary. 


4. The State Department official 
traveled incognito (in-kég’ni-t6) dur- 
ing much of the trip. (a) first class 
(b) in coaches (c) in a concealed 
identity (d) unaccompanied. 


5. The judge impressed the court- 
room spectators as being extremely 
sagacious (sa-ga’shiis). (a) impar- 
tial (b) uninterested (c) wise (d) 
well-informed. 


6. Students often assimilate (4a- 
sim‘i-lat) large numbers of facts. (a) 
absorb (b) forget (c) ignore (d) 
come into contact with. 


7. Dire (dir) consequences were 
forecast if the bill was passed. (a) 
desirable (b) terrible (c) surprising 
(d) numerous. 
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Many Americans are asking, “Why 
should we give aid to other countries?” 
These people should remember the 
time when the United States was fight- 
ing for its independence. Without the 
aid we received then from foreign 
countries, there might be no such 
thing as an independent United States. 

We gained our independence with 
the important help of such men as 
Lafayette, DeGrasse, and Rochambeau, 
of France; Pulaski and Kosciusko, of 
Poland; and DeKalb and Von Steuben, 
of Germany. JIM THOMAS, 

Opp, Alabama 


* 


Too many people think that we can 
buy freedom, peace, and happiness. 
We must learn that many other things 
are necessary to achieve these ideals. 

SHARON LEE CLARK, 
Bozeman, Montana 


* 


If a nation is known for its friend- 
liness and consideration for other 
peoples, it is likely to have the respect 
of the rest of the world. 

DORTHA COLLIER, 
Carpenter, Iowa 


* 


In the December 8 issue, a reader 
wrote that the Supreme Court is abus- 
ing its powers. No matter how com- 
plete the Constitution may be, some 
person or body must make final deci- 
sions interpreting it. We have the 
Supreme Court to do this. It cannot 
please all of the people all of the time, 
but we should be broad-minded and 
realize that these men are more Ca- 
pable than most of us in reaching 
sound decisions. MALCOLM REA, 

Amarillo, Texas 


* 


During the Berlin crisis, I think 
the United States has taken the wisest 
possible step in stating to Russia that 
we will fight for that city, if necessary, 
to uphold democracy. We have called 

















their bluff, and this makes other coun- 
tries respect us more, knowing that we 
stand for a truly free world. 

JERRY SILVER, 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


If the United States and Russia 
keep up the arms race, there is bound 
to be a war. If so, it could mean the 
end of the human race. The United 
States and the Soviet Union should 
agree on disarmament, with the right 
to inspect each other’s territory from 
the air. LARRY OSREDKAR, 

Ashland, Wisconsin 


* 


Teen-agers like to feel needed, and 
to accept responsibilities. They would 
prove to be able voters if given the 
privilege. MARY ANN BERKTOLD, 

Frontenac, Minnesota 


NEXT STEP IN SPACE? 


tower. 
station is shown at left. 





uP! 
Here an artist suggests how a manned space observa- 
tory might look. The saucer-shaped body of the craft is topped by a telescope 


Crew quarters are located’ around the rim. Process of building a new 
The disconnected pieces, rocketed into an orbit around 


the earth, could then be assembled by workers wearing space garments. 


Explorations into Space 


U. S. and Russia Open New Frontiers 


T has been a little over 15 months 

since Russia shocked the world by 
launching the first earth satellite. 
Since October 4, 1957—the date of that 
accomplishment—the United States 
and the Soviet Union have made as- 
tounding progress in exploring areas 
of space beyond our own planet. Here 
is a record of these achievements up 
to the time our paper goes to press. 
New and dramatic developments may 
occur any day. 

October 4, 1957. Russia launched 
Sputnik I. This first earth satellite 
weighed 184 pounds and attained a 
maximum altitude of 588 miles, It 
remained in orbit for 3 months before 
re-entering the earth’s atmosphere 
and disintegrating. 

November 3, 1957. Russia sent up 
Sputnik II. This satellite, which had 
a dog aboard, weighed 1,120 pounds. 
Sputnik II traveled at a maximum 
height of 1,380 miles. It remained in 
orbit 44% months before being drawn 
by the force of gravity to a flaming 
death in the earth’s atmosphere. 

January 31, 1958. The United 
States sent aloft its first earth satel- 
lite, Explorer I. Although weighing 
only 30 pounds, it attained a height 
of 1,587 miles. Explorer I is still in 
orbit and is expected to remain there 
for at least 3 years. Its radio equip- 
ment, of course, is no longer operat- 
ing. 

March 5, 1958. U.S. Explorer II 
failed to orbit. 

March 17, 1958. The United States 
launched Vanguard I. It weighs in at 
only 314 pounds, but reaches a max- 
imum altitude of 2,465 miles. Still 
circling the earth, it is expected to 
remain in orbit for approximately 
200 years. 

March 26, 1958. Another U. S. 
satellite, Explorer III, made a success- 
ful journey from the Cape Canaveral 
launching site. It weighed 31 pounds 
and attained an altitude of 1,740 miles. 
Explorer III disintegrated after jour- 
neying around our planet for 3% 
months. 

May 15, 1958. Russia sent up the 
huge Sputnik III. It broke off from 
its carrier as planned, but both went 
into orbit. The size of the carrier is 
not definitely known, but it is believed 


to exceed 4 tons. Sputnik III itself 
weighs 2,925 pounds, which includes 
2,129 pounds of instruments. The 
total weight of the 2 sections which 
went into orbit, therefore, was esti- 
mated to be 5% tons or more. This 
Sputnik reaches a maximum altitude 
of 1,167 miles. It is expected to fall 
in less than a month. 

July 26, 1958. The United States 
launched Explorer IV. Its weight of 
38 pounds includes 18 pounds of 
scientific apparatus. In its trip around 
the earth, Explorer IV attains a max- 
imum height of 1,380 miles. It should 
remain aloft for several years. 

October 11, 1958. The United 
States fired Pioneer I in an effort to 
hit or orbit the moon. This rocket 
traveled 71,300 miles, almost 1% the 
way to its goal, before falling back 
into the earth’s atmosphere. 

November 8, 1958. A second moon 
shot was made by the United States. 
Pioneer II reached a height of 66,654 
miles, tumbled back and disintegrated. 

December 18, 1958. The United 
States launched Atlas I. Weighing 
8,700 pounds, it was far larger than 
any of our previous satellites. Atlas I 
has a maximum altitude of 928 miles. 
It is expected to fall out of its orbit 
in a month or so. 

January 2, 1958. A Russian rocket, 
popularly referred to as Lunik, but 
also called Mechta, was successfully 
launched. (Lunik means “moon”; 
Mechta means “dream.”) It passed 
within 4,660 miles of the moon and 
has now entered an orbit around the 
sun, thus becoming a man-made 
planet. 

It is predicted that the rocket will 
take about 15 months to orbit the sun. 
During this period its distance from 
the sun will vary considerably. At its 
closest point it will be about 91,000,000 
miles away. At its farthest, 123,000,- 
000 miles of space will separate the 
two bodies. 

It is also estimated that, in another 
5 years, Mechta and the earth will pass 
within telescopic range of each other 
—but the distance between them will 
still be great. The rocket has already 
traveled many millions of miles, and 
will probably remain in space indefi- 
nitely. —By Tim Coss 





News Quiz 











Expanding Population 


1. Is the population of our 49 states 
plus the District of Columbia now ap- 
proaching 123,000,000; 152,000,000; 176,- 
000,000; or 208,000,000? 


2. World population is increasing by 
about how many per year: 3,000,000; 
22,000,000; 47,000,000; or 75,000,000? 


3. Discuss some challenges created for 
the world as a whole by rapid expansion 
in the number of its people. 


4. Mention some of the problems that 
Americans face as their numbers rise. 


5. How has population growth been 
helping to keep our nation prosperous? 


6. Discuss the rates at which different 
age groups in America are growing. 


7. Which U, S. geographic regions are 
making the heaviest gains? 


8. In recent years, what has been the 
trend with respect to: (1) the percent- 
age of Americans living on farms, and 
(2) populations of suburbs around our 
big cities? 


_1. If you live in a rapidly expanding 
city or community, what are some of the 
important problems arising because of 
its growth? Do you think these are being 
dealt with as well as they should be? 


_ 2. As to the swift population growth 
in America and the world—do you feel 
it brings greater advantages or disad- 
vantages? Explain your position. 


European Trade 


1. What are the future prospects if 
western Europe agrees on ways to carry 
on trade? What may happen if it doesn’t 
agree? 


2. Why is the United States concerned 
with this problem? 


3. How have the 17 nations in OEEC 
worked together in the past? 


4. Explain the differences among the 
17 now. 


5. Briefly tell how the partnership of 
6 nations has so far developed its Com- 
mon Market. 


6. Give a specific example of the bene- 
fits now enjoyed by the 6, but not fully 
available to the 11 nations outside the 
Common Market. 


7. What trade plan for Europe is 
favored by Britain? Give her argu- 
ments, 


8. How do the 6 nations feel on this 
issue? 


1. Do you think the 6-nation partner- 
ship hopes for building a United States 
of Europe can be made a reality? Why, 
or why not? 


2. In your opinion, should European 
nations outside the partnership join it, 
or should they hold out for the plan 
presented by Britain? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What economic problems face 
Argentina, and what is she doing about 
them? 


2. List some of the proposals President 
Eisenhower made to Congress in his 
State of the Union message. 


8. Give one reason why Republican 
lawmakers chose Representative Halleck 
instead of Representative Martin as 
their House floor leader. 


4. How does Hanson Baldwin feel that 
we stand in the missile-rocket race with 
Russia? 

5. Tell something about the background 
of Jean Monnet and Paul-Henri Spaak. 


6. Define: Wall Street; “bull market’; 
“bear market.” 


7. Why are Africa and certain Euro- 
pean lands meeting in Ethiopia? 


Answers to Know That Word 


1. (b) existing state of affairs; 2. (a) 
expert; 3. (d) temporary; 4. (c) in a 
concealed identity; 5. (c) wise; 6. (a) 
absorb; 7. (b) terrible. 



































